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leave the shelter of a garden and take their chances 
on the highroad, there are others forced by unkind 
fate to lead a wild life and battle for their existence. 
On any country road one finds the deserted house, 
with broken pane and desolate air, a clump of faith- 
ful lilacs guarding the door. The hands that 
planted and tended them have long since been at 
rest; the flowers live on, mute testimony that here 
lived a flower-loving soul that snatched time from 
her many household tasks to plant a little garden 
and set out a fragrant lilac bush. The lilacs often 
outlive the house itself and thrive beside the crumb- 
ling cellar walls. "Laylocks," as they were known 
and spelled, were front-yard favorites in Colonial 
days from the time Sir Harry Frankland brought 
them over the seas for the garden of fair Agnes 
Surriage. There was no more universally popular 
flower, none that is so suggestive of home and home 
making. 

Close beside the lilac one is very apt to find 
straggling bushes of snowberry — an insignificant 
shrub in summer, with mildewed leaves and small, 
rose-colored flowers, but quite attractive when 
covered with snow-white berries, which in olden 
times were used as funeral decorations and as a 
winter bouquet, mingled with dried grasses and 
bittersweet. These winter posies of dried flowers 
and berries were cherished ornaments of the narrow 
mantel shelves, furnishing the only touch of color 
in the gloomy parlors until the coming of spring 
flowers. 

Quaintest of these winter bouquets was the bunch 
of moon-shaped seed valves of the plant called 
"Honestie." Satin Flower was another name, on 
account of the inner membrane which Gerarde de- 
scribed as "thin and cleere shining, like a piece of 
white satten newly cut from the peece." Money- 



flower or Money-in-both-Pockets was still another 
name for the plant, on account of the round seed 
pods, which furnished the children with plenty of 
"money" for mimic trading and exchange. The 
light seeds of the plant are easily carried by the 
wind and in many localities it is found growing by 
the roadside. Sometimes it has been rudely cast 
from gardens because its rich magenta tints do not 
agree with modern notions of flower harmony. In 
the right surroundings it is a lovely flower, blos- 
soming at a time when the garden needs its bright 
tints. 

No old-time garden was complete unless slender, 
flower-studded wands of Peter's Wreath waved by 
the gate and pink plumes of flowering almond 
peeped in at the window. The stunted remains of 
once splendid bushes of these flowers may be found 
along country roads, laden with pink and white 
bloom. 

We think of the rose as a pampered flower that 
needs fostering care to preserve its life, but how 
often it is found by a deserted home-site, choked 
with grass, but bearing its sheaf of fragrant blos- 
soms each June. The cinnamon rose, with its tight 
pink blossoms, diffusing a faint "sinamon smelle" 
.when the flowers are dried, and the single June 
rose, with crimson petals and heart of gold, are 
particularly tenacious of life and long survive the 
hand that planted them. Fat, yellow daffodils, too, 
and delicate hyacinths are frequently found in 
grassy plots where no dwelling has stood for half 
a century — proof of the wonderful power of resist- 
ance of these seemingly fragile flowers, which live 
on long after the once cultivated fields and orchards 
about them have given up the unequal struggle with 
nature and have been covered with trees and 
undergrowth. 
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THE footscraper was in former days an indis- 
pensable addition to the doorstep and even now 
it performs a distinct service in rural com- 
munities where mud and poor roads prevail. The 
faithful skill of the ancient ironworkers displayed 
a true art in the 
fashioning of 
these things of 
homely use and 
to-day their de- 
signs are studied 
with consuming 
interest by those 
who are building 
modern Colonial 
residences. 

The speed and 
cheapness of 
latter-day cast- 
iron productions 
have only oper- 
ated to increase 
the effectiveness 
of the handwork: 
the pots, pans, 
cranes, andirons, 




The footscraper, one of the most valiant of antiques 



shovels, tongs, chests or whatnot that the careful, 
patient, painstaking artisan in iron turned out at 
the glowing countryside forge and fashioned with a 
peculiar, individual art under the blows of his 
hammer ! We study them to-day, gloat over the dents 

and flattenings 
where the cease- 
less hammer plied 
and decide that 
what other gener- 
ations regarded 
as merely the con- 
ventional — since 
producing by the 
gross from an 
automatically 
moving machine 
had not been 
dreamed of — is 
artistic to a 
degree that passes 
a 1 1 the modern 
machine molding 
and cutting. 

It is the sug- 
gestion which 
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examination of these venerable iron handwrought 
treasures gives, the intrinsic evidences of funda- 
mental effort and intent to make something that 
would "wear"; the accompanying purpose of pro- 
ducing something that in outline and form should be 
pleasing to the eye or the touch; the unmistakable 
proofs of honesty, skill and ambition to do "a good 
job" — these are among the basic influences in leading 
the student of early Colonial ironwork into interest- 
ing research and contemplation of the fascinating 
story of the old American family life. We are, at 
last, arriving at the commendable state where we 
realize that the traditional resort to Florentine, 
Roman, Greek or some at least "foreign" or "im- 
ported" design or inspiration, beautiful or ugly as 




A SIMPLE AND SOLID CROSS-BAR AFFIXED TO TWO VERTICALS ENDING IN IMPOSING 

SCROLLS 

they may be, is not the only worthy source for build- 
ing or housefurnishing embellishments! We are 
finding that Colonial America offers us some- 
thing, too ! 

The footscraper is one class of that remarkable 
ironwork which originated on the banks of the 
Saugus River, some nine miles north of Boston, in 
1640. Here was set up the first substantial attempt 
to found a business in the working of iron in 
America. It is true that as far back as 1619 there 
was an ironworks plant undertaken a few miles 
from Richmond, Virginia, and that a village known 
as Warwick arose incident to the new foundry. But 
in 1620 the Indians massacred the entire population 
with the exception of one boy and one girl. The 
Saugus Ironworks were, therefore, unquestionably 
the first effort in the Colonies to start the making, 
in their own territory, from native ore ("bog ore" 
it was called owing to the iron deposits being readily 
dug from bogs near the Saugus) of household appli- 
ances. Joseph Jenks, Master of the Saugus institu- 
tion, was the father of the American ironworks 
industry. Pots, kettles, cranes, fireplaces and the 
varied appurtenances in domestic, living-room and 
kitchen use at that period were made here for years 
and specimens are to be found all through New 
England to-day. Governor Winthrop declared that 



the Saugus foundry "made as good iron as the 
Spanish" and by his official encomium helped con- 
siderably in the distribution of the scythes, pots 
and chisels through the colonies. 

On Beacon Hill and in certain other sections of 
Boston you will find, set into the sides of front-door 
approaches, in the granite piers that form the door 
"steps" or the railing, some form or other of the 
remarkable Olden Time footscrapers. While even 
the Saugus foundry is said to have made occasional 
scrapers as entrance necessities and embellishments 
for some of the more prosperous homes of that 
period, most of these ornamental designs in iron are 
products of the handworkers of the early 18th and 
19th centuries. And, in conscientiousness and skill, 
they were fitting successors to 
the school established by 
Master Jenks on the banks of 
the Saugus. 

The designs of these old 
footscrapers are as fantastic 
as the ingenuity of residence- 
owner or ironworker could 
conceive, ranging from the 
simple and solid inch-square 
iron cross-bar (scraper) affixed 
to two staunch, iron verticals, 
ending in imposing scrolls, to 
dachshunds, humpbacked cats 
and griffins ! Even at the very 
outset of your start, around 
from Park Street Church, the 
famous "Brimstone Corner" 
of old, you find at No. 5 Park 
one of these quaint, old 
scrapers. Unobtrusively it 
enlists the attention and 
thoughts of some daily passer- 
by to remind him that even in 
the throes of latter-day sub- 
way building and office- 
structure modernism, traces 
of olden aristocracy still remain! The footscraper 
is one of the most valiant of antiquities, for it seems 
to be saying: 

"They may have to repair the door and replace the 
shingles, but they can't repair me! They may sell 
the house, despoil it of the rare, old furniture, but 
they can't despoil me. The house may be destroyed, 
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but I am of Iron and set into the enduring granite ! 
I refuse to disappear!" 

These choice specimens of the ironcrafter are to 
be found in front of rare old Colonial houses along 
Mt. Vernon street (named in honor of Gen. Wash- 
ington), Cedar, 
Acorn and 
other quaint 
avenues on the 
crest of Beacon 
Hill. Louis- 
burg Square, a 
regal retreat 
set apart in 
honor of the 
Colonial troops 
who fought in 
the Siege of 
Louisburg, re- 
veals many 
exquisite ex- 
amples of art 
in the making 
and designing 
of the foot- 
scraper. 

The advent 
of the jute rug, 
nicely paved 
streets and 
street-cleaning systems of the modern municipality 
operated to establish a generations-agone fad that 
the "f ootscraper is passe," that is in so far as the 
large cities of the East were concerned. In the 




Dachshund design for old footscraper 



towns and cities of the Middle West, where a heavy 
rain will swiftly turn a country lane into mud two 
feet deep, the scraper is to-day as much of a neces- 
sity as it was in Boston in the seventeen hundreds ! 
Moreover it is interesting to note that the original 

design which 
the S a u g u s 
Ironworks 
turned out, 
namely the 
stout cross-bar 
and scrolled 
verticals, fur- 
nishes the de- 
sign used in 
the country 
villages at the 
present time! 

And now 
comes the 
handwrought 
Colonial foot- 
scraper into its 
own. Owners, 
of artistic sin- 
cerity and am- 
bition are 
hunting out 
the footscrap- 
ers of Boston, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, and having artists sketch 
the exact outlines. Photographers make pictures 
of him and writers reverently pay him homage! 
What more could the Footscraper ask? 



A DOOR CARVED BY I. KIRSCHMAYER 



By Livingston Wright 



FROM Ober-Ammergau, in the valley of the 
Ammer, upper Bavaria, forty-five miles south- 
west of Munich, where the very soul of art in 
the carving of wood hath its location, there came to 
Boston, some thirty years ago, a lanky giant of a 
youth. This lad, I. Kirschmayer by name, who 
was destined to enrich church adornment in this 
country as has no other man, sprang from forebears 
who loved the august solemnity of fine wood-carving 
in church altar or arch and among them every 
individual, even to the gray-haired grandsire by 
the settle, did his allotted part in wood-working. 

Silent, quiet, industrious, absorbed in his Art, 
finding his "Advertising" in doing a piece of work 
so well that it literally spoke for itself, causing 
critics, art-lovers and every cultivated beholder to 
spread abroad stories of his ability, Kirschmayer 
could maintain his individual reticence and know 
that his skill would not fail to bring him more work 
even than he could do. 

In these thirty years of Boston, Kirschmayer has 
wrought his work into most of the finest Episcopal 
and Catholic churches in the United States. Nor 
is this all. In sumptuous private residences, when 
the visitor studies some bit of door or wall or 
cornice carving, inquiry will be apt to reveal that 
"Kirschmayer of Boston" had a hand in it. 



The remarkable Gothic work in H. H. Rogers' 
residences in New York and Fairhaven, near New 
Bedford, and that in the Church of St. John the 
Divine in New York are but two in the generous 
list of Kirschmayer's memorials in great places. 

Kirschmayer is one of the great wood-carvers of 
the world to-day, and one who thoroughly under- 
stands and can delineate the intricacies of the true 
Gothic of the 13th and 14th centuries, who grasps 
the power which imbued the Flemish carvers when 
they carried the art of the Swiss and Bavarian Alps 
from the mountain and valley huts through Spain 
and Germany and France! It has a wonderful, a 
sublime historical record, has wood-carving. In 
church altar, reredos, choir screen, altar front, 
groined arch,, in Romanesque, Byzantine, Gothic or 
Greek — be it whatever European country you men- 
tion — there you will find the transcendent art of the 
wood-carver. 

Kirschmayer does his own clay-modeling. Thus, 
a design is literally made by him from the time it 
first forms in his brain, until it comes forth in its 
appointed position in cathedral or baronial hall. 

There is an element, a subtle, compelling character 
about carving in wood that is not found in any 
other material. It seems to possess an individual- 
ity, a fascination of its own. You have visited the 



